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Recruiting for the College Library Field 


Davip R. Warxins 


Librarian, College of St. Thomas 


The college library represents a special 
field of library work. There was a time in 
the history of Christendom in which all 
libraries were either a part of a university or 
monastery or the possession of a wealthy 
nobleman. But with the development of 
the craft of printing and the diffusion of 
popular education, libraries became more 
numerous and more diverse. In our own 
complex era, distinct fields of librarianship 
have grown up to meet the demands of the 
various types of libraries. All of these fields 
are united by a common method which has 
been adapted to the requirements of each 
particular field. 

The college library takes its objectives 
from the institution of which it is a central 
part. The college is an institution of higher 
education which, as such, usually seeks to 
give students a broad general education and 
a reasonable competence in some one sub- 
ject field. Preparation for the various pro- 
fessions and for graduate work, or a certain 
amount of professional education frequently 
are also provided. Members of the faculty 
and, in the case of institutions which offer 
a certain amount of graduate work, some 
of the students engage in research; and all 
college students do more or less elementary 
research in their advanced courses. 

The library of the institution of higher 
education, then, must necessarily be intim- 
ately bound up with the process of teaching. 
It provides the materials of education and 
research, and it assists in their interpreta- 
tion and use. Consequently, the staff of such 
a library must have the kind of education, 
interests, and experience which will best 
promote the teaching and research programs 
of the college. 

What general qualifications should a per- 
son entering the college library field have? 
Certainly he should have a broad general 
education—the broader the better. The col- 
lege is usually concerned with all of the 
various fields of knowledge, and the library 
reflects this concern in its book collection 
and in its services. Furthermore, one of the 
attributes of a liberally educated man is the 
possession of a rich fund of general informa- 
tion. A second qualification is the posses- 


sion of genuine intellectual interests. After 
all, the college is dedicated to fostering the 
things of the mind. Its library is the foun- 
tain of intellectual life for its faculty and 
students. Obviously, then, the librarian must 
be a participant in the intellectual life of the 
college if he is to fulfill his mission as an 
officer of instruction. 

A person who wishes to enter the college 
library field ought also to have a scholarly 
outlook. It is not necessary that he be a 
scholar in the strict sense of the term (al- 
though there ought to be more librarians 
who are scholars) but he ought to have 
that incredulity or healthful skepticism 
which characterizes the scholarly mind. The 
librarian must also know the language of 
scholarship and a great deal about scholarly 
techniques. His mind should always be 
open. And in some not too inaccessible 
portion of his brain ought to be written the 
medieval principle that the weakest of all 
arguments is that from authority. 

How shall we attract young men and 
women of good academic background to 
the college library field? There are several 
ways. 

One of the important professional obliga- 
tions incumbent upon the college librarian 
is that of continually being on the alert for 
good student material for the profession. 
In this obligation all professional members 
of the staff share, as only too frequently the 
director of the library loses contact with the 
student body as his administrative duties 
increase. It is the duty of the librarian to 
counsel such students, to point out the op- 
portunities in the various fields of library 
service, and to describe the kinds of work 
done by college librarians. It would seem 
that a student library committee might offer 
an excellent opportunity for interesting 
young people in the field. Furthermore, 
librarians come to know the regular users 
of the library and are in an excellent posi- 
tion to meet the more serious students. 
They have the added advantage of meeting 
these students in a way less formal than 
would be possible for the classroom teacher. 
As an example of a man whose career was 
founded on his experiences in a college 
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library, the case of Mr. William Jackson, of 
the Houghton Library at Harvard, may be 
cited. Mr. Jackson, one of America’s fore- 
most bibliographers, developed his interest 
in bibliography as an undergraduate at 
Williams College through contact with the 
Chapin Collection. The librarian often can 
assist students interested in library careers 
by giving them employment in the library 
as a means of putting their incipient interest 
to a practical test. 

One of the most important sources for 
recruiting is, of course, the staff of student 
assistants. College librarians have recog- 
nized this fact for years. Ideally, the librar- 
ian ought to be able to choose his student 
staff on the principle of ability to fill the job. 
Administrative considerations sometimes 
make this impossible, but frequently a work- 
able compromise can be reached. Every col- 
lege librarian at one time or another has 
come upon student workers who have taken 
great interest in their work and who have 
in their tour of duty in the library de- 
veloped certain skills to a high degree and 
have made a valuable contribution to the 
library. Many students bring to their work 
skills learned outside the library. Woodrow 
Wilson, in his early years as president of 
Princeton University, was served by capable 
student secretaries. Although the college 
librarian would deplore the necessity for 
such a thing, he would be in a position, 
through his own experience with able stu- 
dent help, to understand how Mr. Wilson 
may have been well served. The librarian 
should look upon student assistants as pos- 
sible material for the profession. He should 
also interest himself in making careers pos- 
sible for student assistants by providing, 
when he can, opportunities for them to take 
their professional training and to get their 
start in the field. 

Even a casual glance at recent library 
literature will acquaint the reader with the 
fact that there is a demand for subject spe- 
cialists in the college library field. If this 
idea is joined to another current idea—that 
of the librarian as teacher—another source 
for recruits is suggested. Members of the 
teaching profession would frequently find 
part-time library work stimulating and ab- 
sorbing. In order to close the regrettable 
gap between the classroom and the library, 
it would seem that more librarians ought to 
be teaching a course along with their library 





duties and more college instructors ought to 
have part-time duties in the library along 
with their courses. When this suggestion 
is made, many librarians will shake their 
heads and point to unsatisfactory experi- 
ences with such arrangements. On the other 
hand, many examples of satisfactory results 
can be enumerated. As college library direc- 
tors and college presidents examine statistics 
on the use of the library, they usually agree 
that radical measures to increase student 
reading are indicated. 

If we are to attract promising men and 
women with sound academic backgrounds 
to the college library field, we must also 
work to make that field more attractive. The 
status of the librarian in the college com- 
munity must reflect the academic nature of 
his work. He should be a member of the 
faculty, and there should be every oppor- 
tunity for intellectual commerce between 
the teaching members of the faculty and 
the members of the library staff. Fortun- 
ately, more and more college administra- 
tors are recognizing this need and are taking 
appropriate action. 

The financial rewards of work in a col- 
lege library must be increased also. Library 
salaries must be keyed to faculty salaries, 
and librarians must be offered the same ad- 
vantages in retirement programs and systems 
of sabbatical leaves as are accorded to other 
members of the faculty. Hours must be rea- 
sonable, and adequate clerical help must be 
provided to relieve librarians of menial 
tasks and thus to make it possible for them 
to be more effective in their professional 
duties. Librarians should be given the op- 
portunity to assist in the formulation of 
academic policy. Their services should be 
enlisted for faculty committees. And most 
important of all, college faculties and ad- 
ministrators must give effective recognition 
to the central position of the library in the 
academic organization. It is not enough to 
give lip service to the library as the heart 
of the college. College executives must help 
library executives and staffs to achieve for 
the library that position in the academic 
organization which its function demands. 

Finally, librarians must represent in their 
personal lives examples of the highest type 
of professional ideals to those students who 
are potential recruits for the profession. The 
ideal of service to humanity is at the core of 
the concept of any profession. 
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Trends in Library School Education; the New 
Fifth Year Master's Degree 


Raymonp H. SHovE 


Associate Professor, Division of Library Instruction, University of Minnesota 


During the past few years, and particu- 
larly since the end of the war, education for 
librarianship has received an increasing 
amount of attention. The Division of Li- 
brary Education of the American Library 
Association is a post-war creation. The 
number of articles on library education that 
have appeared in our professional maga- 
zines are themselves a gauge of increased 
interest. This study and preoccupation with 
the problem of library education has no 
doubt been influenced by various educa- 
tional studies, two of the best known and 
most often cited ones being the Harvard 
report on general education’ and the N.E.A., 
Education for all American Youth. 

Many phases of library education have 
been discussed and attempts made to re- 
evaluate them. There is one subject in 
library education, however, that has been 
the cause of controversy and discussion more 
than all the rest. This is the new experi- 
mental fifth year Master’s degree. Although 
predictions often backfire, and time alone 
will tell for certain, it now appears that the 
new Master’s degree will replace the second 
Bachelor’s degree (usually a B.S. in L.S.) in 
most, if not all, the library schools in the 
country. This is not to say that there is 
unanimous agreement that the new degree 
is a step forward in library education. At 
the same time, the rapidity with which 
library schools have been switching to the 
new experimental program leaves little room 
for doubt that the opposition is dwindling. 


Denver University the Pioneer 


The first new Master’s program at the 
University of Denver College of Librarian- 
ship was approved by the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship in February 1947, 
only a little more than two years ago. The 
request for approval mentioned specifically 
that it was to be an experiment, and ap- 
proval was granted by the Board on that 


1Harvard University. Committee on the objectives of a general education in a free society. 


society. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. press, 1945. 


2National Education Association of the United States. 
Youth. Washington, D. C., The Commission, 1944. 


Educational policies commission. 


basis, “unanimously and with considerable 
enthusiasm.” 

The announcement of Denver’s experi- 
mental program caused considerable eye- 
brow lifting among librarians and library 
school faculties. One of the most common 
and immediate reactions was that the new 
Master’s degree would be so easy to attain 
that the degree would be cheapened. By 
many the news was greeted with enthusi- 
asm, although a somewhat restrained en- 
thusiasm. It was not until the University of 
Chicago, Columbia University, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois announced plans for a 
fifth year Master’s degree that the idea 
began to be generally accepted and ap- 
proved. When five additional schools an- 
nounced programs leading to similar de- 
grees, beginning in the summer and fall of 
1948, the movement was on in full swing. 


Library Schools Offering New 
Master’s Degree 


The library schools listed below now have 
experimental programs leading to a fifth 
year (or as sometimes stated, fifth year plus) 
Master’s degree: University of Chicago; 
Columbia University; University of Denver; 
Emory University; University of Illinois; 
University of Michigan; Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; University of Southern 
California; and Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. In addition, the Board of Education 
for Librarianship has during the year ap- 
proved experimental programs at Drexel, 
Syracuse, and Simmons, whose programs 
will probably start in the summer or fall 
of 1949. The Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship further reports, “We have had 
information about experimental programs 
which will begin at the following library 
schools in the fall of 1949; Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Catholic University of America, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Our Lady of the Lake 
College, Texas State College for Women, 


General education in a free 


Education for all American 
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and University of Washington. New York 
State Teachers College at Geneseo has an- 
nounced a program leading to the degree of 
Master of Education with specialization in 
Library Science.”* The remaining accre- 
dited library schools are undoubtedly study- 
ing the revision of their programs; some of 
them no doubt waiting to see what the re- 
sults are in other schools before joining the 
procession. 
Not a New Idea 

Although the new Master’s degree is a 
radical change in library degrees, and has 
not received unanimous approval, it is 
hardly a new idea. Library school students 
have for a long time questioned the logic 
of spending an additional year following 
graduation from college to secure a second 
Bachelor’s degree, whereas in many aca- 
demic subject fields a Master’s degree might 
be obtained in the same length of time. As 
early as 1924, the Temporary Library Train- 
ing Board suggested a fifth year Master’s 
degree, but the idea was not at that time 
acceptable to the library schools nor to the 
Association of American Universities. 


Why the Trend Toward Fifth Year 
Master’s Degree? 

An obvious query is what, if any, change 
in the concept of education for librarianship 
has made the fifth year Master’s degree 
acceptable, even on an experimental basis, 
by librarians and library schools. Certainly 
one important factor has been a revision of 
thinking on the need for teaching tech- 
niques and skills, particularly the latter. 
Over the years library schools have devoted 
less time to this type of training, and have 
arrived at a point where library school 
education on the B.S. and L.S. level closely 
approximates that of a graduate school 
curriculum. From this point no radical 
changes are necessary to make their present 
programs acceptable to the graduate schools. 
For example, when the Board of Education 
for Librarianship asked what changes in 
course content were contemplated at the 
University of Denver to meet the require- 
ments of their Graduate School for the 
Master’s program, the reply was that, “no 
changes had been suggested and that the 


3Letter to the author, dated April 13, 1949, from Anita M. 


Denver Graduate College had always con- 
sidered the courses in the college of librar- 
ianship as of graduate quality.”* 

Another development which has been of 
far-reaching influence in bringing about the 
acceptance of the fifth year Master’s degree 
is the changing attitude of the Type I and 
II library schools toward beginning library 
education at the undergraduate level. In 
order to provide professional training at the 
graduate level in the fifth year, basic train- 
ing in the principles of librarianship is 
necessary, but just when this basic training 
should be offered was for a time a stumbling 
block. Within the past year or two, how- 
ever, there has been a growing acceptance of 
the belief that this training can be given 
profitably in the junior and senior year 
previous to college graduation. The idea of 
beginning library education this early has 
in the past been frowned upon by many of 
the library schools, and those schools giving 
instruction to undergraduates have been 
classified as Type III schools. Although the 
classification was not intended as a rating 
of quality it has sometimes been confused 
as such, particularly as regards the Type III 
schools. Since several of the Type I and II 
schools are now giving undergraduate in- 
struction and others planning to do so, the 
classification has little justification, and the 
Board of Education for Librarianship has 
agreed that it should be abandoned. 


Influential in the trend toward beginning 
library education at the undergraduate level 
has been the example set by the University 
of Chicago. The Graduate Library School 
there is prepared to accept students who 
have completed at least two years of college 
work, either at the University of Chicago 
or elsewhere. Entering in his junior year, 
a student would normally be eligible for a 
Master’s degree after three years of study.” 
Undergraduate training is now being offered 
at most of the library schools. An exception 
is the School of Library Service at Colum- 
bia University, which does not provide train- 
ing at the under-graduate level. 

The perfectly sound argument against 
undergraduate training is the belief that the 
student should have a good general and 
cultural education before taking pi ofessional 


Hostetter, Secretary, Board of Education for Librarianship. 


4How, Harried E. The new program at the University of Denver. A.L.A. Bulletin, 41: 451. Nov., 1947. 
SAlso offered is a four or five quarter Master's program based on four years of college, and a three-quarter program 


based on both the A.B. and B.L.S. degree. 
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training, and the introduction of any con- 
siderable amount of library training in the 
undergraduate years will mean sacrificing 
valuable general education or specialization 
in a subject field. Although the need for well 
educated librarians is clearly recognized to- 
day, many now realize, partly because of 
evidence presented in reports such as the 
Harvard report on general education, that 
there is not so sharp a distinction in cultural 
values between professional or vocational 
subjects and the subjects usually thought of 
as providing a liberal education. It has been 
suggested, for example, “it is possible that 
a good book-selection course on the under- 
graduate level may contribute as signifi- 
cantly to the student’s cultural equipment as 
a good course in literature.” 


This realization of the closer relationship 
between the program of education for li- 
brarianship and general and specialized sub- 
ject learning has been influential in leading 
library school faculties to believe that the 
fifth year Master’s degree, preceded by basic 
library training at the undergraduate level, 
is logical and justifiable. 


Faculty Guidance 


Another reason why the Type I and II 
schools are accepting the idea of library 
training in the junior and senior years is 
that the library school faculty is in a more 
strategic position to advise students on their 
general and specialized subject courses out- 
side the library school, thus securing better 
integration between subject and professional 
education. The Type III schools have for 
a long time recognized the value of this 
opportunity to direct the student’s under- 
graduate education. 


Recruiting 


The shortage of librarians has also been 
a factor in bringing about the acceptance of 
the fifth year Master’s degree. Many feel 
that it will be an aid in recruiting. The 
library profession is in competition for stu- 
dents with a number of academic subject 
fields in which the Master’s degree can be 
secured in the fifth year of study. Some 
students, it is pointed out, go into these 
subject fields rather than into librarianship, 
in which they must spend two years beyond 
their baccalaureate to secure a Master’s 


degree. Thus the new programs will place 
the library schools in a better position to 
attract these students. There is also the pos- 
sibility that the somewhat higher scholastic 
requirements may result in decreased enroll- 
ments. An argument on the other side is 
that there are many professions which re- 
quire as much as or more training than 
librarianship, and that the shortening of the 
training period will only serve to attract 
those who are easily discouraged by training 
programs required in other professions. At 
present there are only opinions and little 
evidence to show that there will be either 
an increase or decrease in enrollments. 


Shorter Training Period 


As compared with the old, the new pro- 
gram does offer a short cut to a Master’s 
degree. The recipient of the new fifth year 
Master’s degree will have completed fewer 
course hours of training and in less time. 
At present most would give a higher rating 
to the old Master’s degree. Although the 
time factor alone should not weigh too heav- 
ily in such a rating, it is inevitable that be- 
cause of the shorter period of time the recipi- 
ent of the new degree will miss courses both 
in librarianship and general education that 
he would have been able to study under the 
former program. 


If the fifth year Master’s curriculum offers 
a less complete education than the old, there 
is every reason to believe it will offer a better 
professional education than the fifth year 
B.S. in L.S. program, which it is intended 
to replace. It is important to keep in mind 
that the vast majority of librarians acquire 
only one professional degree and if the new 
Master’s degree becomes the first profes- 
sional degree, as recommended by the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, it seems safe 
to conclude that our libraries will be better 
served than in the past. A disadvantage is 
that there will no doubt be fewer librarians 
who will go on for a sixth year of study. 
This will be to some extent offset by the 
greater number who will be encouraged to 
study for a Doctor of Philosophy degree. 
For some time there will be a considerable 
number of librarians with the fifth year 
Bachelor’s degree who will return for the 
new Master’s program. During the past year 
at the University of Michigan, for example, 


6Shores, Louis, and Krentzman, Sara M. Florida U. plans library training course. Library Journal, 72: 1660-65. 


Dec. 1, 1947. 
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this number was as large as under the for- 
mer sixth year program. 


Instructional Program 


There is more agreement on the desir- 
ability of a fifth year Master’s degree than 
there is accord on the program of instruction 
leading to the degree.’ There is rather gen- 
eral agreement that the student should be 
acquainted with library techniques and 
procedures before entering the graduate 
year, and that the graduate program should 
concern itself more with books and other 
materials and with their users. At the same 
time the courses preparatory to entering 
the graduate year should present a “core” of 
knowledge that is common to many types 
of libraries. 


Core Curriculum 


There is some difference of opinion as to 
when the student, preparing to enter the 
Master’s program, should receive his basic 
training in backgrounds and _ techniques. 
Most of the schools plan to offer this train- 
ing in the junior or senior undergraduate 
years, but as has been noted Columbia 
University expects prospective students to 
come equipped with pre-professional train- 
ing. Illinois offers a core curriculum in the 
junior and senior years but also offers simi- 
lar pre-professional training which can be 
acquired in a summer session previous to 
entering the graduate program. The fact 
that this summer core curriculum is given 
without credit has apparently been no draw- 
back in attracting students. 

An important question in connection with 
the core curriculum is whether it should be 
general in nature, with the idea of furnish- 
ing a background for graduate study in the 
fifth year, or whether it should be special- 
ized and terminal, furnishing training which 
would prepare for work in a library, either 
on a professional or non-professional basis. 
It has been suggested that the core curricu- 
Jum (at Illinois* requiring some 18 semester 
hours of library school courses in the junior 
and senior years, leading to a B.S. in LS. 
degree which is not considered professional ) 
would provide training for those satisfied 
to do clerical work in libraries. Although 
this might be suitable in a few instances, 


7For a listing and description of courses consult the catalogs issued by the library schools. 
8The undergraduate core at Illinois requires more library school training than at most schools. 


more common. 
S9Howe, Harriet E., Op. cit. 


it would seem unnecessary and undesirable 
to train for non-professional or clerical work 
students capable of completing a college 
curriculum. It is probable that some gradu- 
ates of the core programs will secure pro- 
fessional library positions, particularly while 
the shortage of librarians continues. Most 
library schools are agreed that the core cur- 
riculum should be used to furnish prepara- 
tion for the graduate year. This does not 
mean that basic techniques should have no 
place in pre-professional training. It would 
seem that a knowledge of how to perform 
certain basic library operations, without 
attempting to develop skills in these opera- 
tions, would provide a useful background 
for the graduate program when the student 
will be more concerned with the reasons 
why techniques are performed. 


At the University of Denver only minor 
changes were considered necessary in pro- 
viding a graduate curriculum. The former 
fall quarter courses are now given in one 
quarter of the senior year. This includes 
“circulation and order work, a unit on the 
history and development of American li- 
braries to give orientation to library work, 
cataloging, classification, and filing, book 
selection, and reference work.” The former 
winter courses now furnish the beginning 
of the graduate program, and are given in 
the fall quarter. The former spring courses 
have been moved up to the winter quarter, 
and are “supplemented by fifteen quarter 
hours of graduate courses in a field for 
which the student has adequate preparation 
and a thesis or a professional library 
project.”® 


While many of the library schools have 
introduced more experimental curriculum 
changes in preparation for the Master’s pro- 
gram, others have followed, with variations, 
the same general policy as did Denver in 
the re-arrangement of courses. Among the 
interesting developments in courses offered 
are those dealing with the bibliography and 
literature of various fields of knowledge, 
such as the Humanities, Social Sciencies, 
and Science and Technology. All the schools 
have shown an awareness of the importance 
of providing opportunity for students to 
pursue studies in other schools and colleges 


Fifteen quarter hours is 
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of the same institution in line with their 
undergraduate subject specialization or com- 
plementary to their library specialization. 


Education for Functions 

At both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels present thinking favors specialized 
education for functions to be performed 
rather than specialization for work in vari- 
ous types of libraries. In other words there 
should be a minimum amount of speciali- 
zation, particularly administrative speciali- 
zation, in the library school curriculum for 
work in public, college, school libraries, 
etc., with the idea in mind that librarian- 
ship does not differ so greatly in the types 
of libraries as in the functions performed in 
those libraries. The differences are rather 
in the book collections, the purposes for 
which the books are used, and the age, 
interests and backgrounds of the readers. 
Some specialization is necessary and desir- 
able, but this should be mainly in subject 
fields in courses taken outside the library 
school both before and during the time the 
student is taking library training. If spe- 
cialization for type of library is deemed 
necessary, this might be placed at the ad- 
vanced graduate level. Experience has 
shown that there is not close correlation be- 
tween the interest a student has originally 
indicated in a particularly type of library 
and the job he takes upon graduation. 


Techniques 

There has been for a long time difference 
of opinion on the place of techniques and 
skills in library school education. The new 
graduate programs, placing even less em- 
phasis on the teaching of techniques, have 
aroused some protests. There has been a 
pretty general agreement on the importance 
of a librarian’s understanding “why” various 
operations are performed in a library; there 
are a minority who fear with perhaps not 
too much justification, that professional 
library training is not providing a knowl!- 
edge of “how” to perform these operations. 
There have been no very clear statements 
as to just what techniques are here con- 
cerned, and possibly there is more agree- 
ment than is suspected. A technique is 
concerned with the actual performance of 
an operation. The theoretical aspects of li- 
brarianship are more concerned with why, 
but there is no doubt general agreement 








l0Harvard university. Op. cit. 


that it is important for a librarian to know 
how to evaluate a book, and perhaps how 
to do bibliographical work. On the other 
hand, while it is no doubt important for a 
librarian to know how a book is bound, 
there are few who would maintain that a 
student’s time could be spent to good ad- 
vantage in learning how to bind a book. 
Whether all librarians should be expected 
to master the techniques of cataloging is 
more debatable. An advantage of the pre- 
liminary core curriculum is that it will make 
possible the elimination from the first pro- 
fessional curriculum some of the instruc- 
tion in techniques. 


General Education 


Of primary importance in preparation for 
librarianship is a broad general education, 
supplemented by subject specialization. It 
too often happens in professional and voca- 
tional education that cultural subjects are 
ignored. Certainly a librarian trained only 
in techniques is less likely to have a knowl- 
edge of or an interest in the cultural implica- 
tions of the profession. Not only is he more 
likely to find little real interest and inspira- 
tion in his work, but will be poorly fitted 
to inspire others. The library schools are 
fortunately well aware of this problem, and 
in those instances where a student must 
sacrifice general education in his junior and 
senior years, provision is being made in 
the Master’s program so that he can devote 
a part of his time to subject courses outside 
the library school. A minimum of a quar- 
ter’s time thus spent is common. It is im- 
portant also that library schools provide 
courses covering the more purely cultural 
side of the profession. All professional 
courses, too, should add to a student’s gen- 
eral cultural education. This is well stated 
in the Harvard report, “Every course given 
in Harvard College, however specialistic, 
should make some recognizable contribution 
to general education. To the degree that 
it fails to do this, it has failed to make its 
best contribution to the specialty as well.””° 
In those library schools continuing un- 
dergraduate instruction the trend is to re- 
duce the number of hours in library science 
in order to leave more time for general edu- 
cation and subject specialization outside. The 
Board of Education for Librarianship has 
tentatively suggested a maximum of twenty- 
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four semester hours (thirty-six quarter 
hours) in programs leading to the B.A. or 
B.S. degree. On the other hand some believe 
they should retain the thirty semester hours 
(forty-five quarter hours) in order to pre- 
vent the gap between undergraduate train- 
ing and the new Master’s program from 
being too wide. 


Abandonment of B.S. in L.S. Degree 

At the University of Illinois Library 
School a B.S. in L.S. degree is now awarded 
on completion of four college years includ- 
ing a major in library science. There is 
possibly some logic in this, although the 
Board of Education for Librarianship favors 
a “plain” B.S. degree. In any case it would 
be desirable for all schools to award the 
same degree for the completion of an 
undergraduate program, and the plain 
bachelor’s degree is the one most favored. 

As mentioned above the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship favors the B.S. degree. 
The Board further favors the abandonment 
of the B.S. in L.S. degree. Except for 
Illinois, this is the policy now being fol- 
lowed by those schools giving undergradu- 
ate instruction in addition to the new Mas- 
ter’s degree. 


Teacher or School Librarians 

As already mentioned, most feel that the 
core curriculum should be general and that 
specialization should come in advanced 
graduate study. Some believe that this core 
can provide adequate training for teacher 
librarians; others that there should be a 
group of special courses for teacher librar- 
ians who need to specialize early. Another 
suggestion is that their training should per- 
haps be done in teachers colleges. If teacher 
librarians follow a program of undergradu- 
ate specialization, they will be less well 
equipped to go on into graduate study. 
Similar questions have arisen in connection 
with the education of librarians for other 
types of libraries, particularly the many spe- 
cial libraries. 


Transition Period 

It has been pointed out that the new fifth 
year Master’s programs are experimental. 
It is within the realm of possibility that they 
may not prove acceptable, although this 
seems unlikely. In any case, during the 
period of transition some of those who have 
received, and are to receive degrees under 
the old plan may be placed at a disadvantage 


in competition for positions, advancement, 
etc. with the holders of the new degrees. 
Fortunately such instances of hardship 
should be at a minimum during this period 
when there is a shortage of librarians. It 
is of course impossible to predict what the 
future attitude of employers will be regard- 
ing the value of the old B.S. in L.S. degree 
and the new Master’s degree. At present 
many employing librarians are accepting 
the two at equal value as regards salaries 
paid, and this will perhaps continue during 
the experimental or transition period. 


Admission of Library School Graduates 

The policy of admitting library school 
graduates to the new Master’s programs 
varies. For example, at the University of 
Denver those who have received either of 
the bachelor’s degrees from its College of 
Librarianship are not eligible to work 
toward a Master’s degree in library science. 
They may, however, apply credits earned 
for these degrees toward a Master’s degree 
in a subject field. This plan may be fol- 
lowed in those schools where the Master’s 
program is largely a rearrangement of the 
former undergraduate program. Illinois, on 
the other hand, admits to its graduate pro- 
gram holders of either the professional B.S. 
or the B.S. in L.S., as do Chicago, Colum- 
bia, and Michigan. Other schools are fol- 
lowing, or will follow, one of the above 
mentioned policies. 


University of Minnesota 

The faculty of the Division of Library 
Instruction at the University of Minnesota 
favors the experimental “five year plus” 
programs leading to a Master’s degree. It 
has for some time been studying a curricu- 
lum for such a program, but at present can 
report only that tentative plans are being 
discussed with the Graduate School of the 
University. 

Doctoral Degree 

During the past year the library schools 
at Columbia University, the University of 
Illinois, and the University of Michigan an- 
nounced programs leading to the doctoral 
degree, making, with the Graduate Library 
School at the University of Chicago, four 
schools offering the degree. At Columbia, 
Chicago, and Michigan the Doctor of Phil- 
osophy degree is awarded, while Illinois has 
devised a new degree to confer upon its 
graduates, that of Doctor of Library Science 
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Education and Recruitment of Non- 





Professional Library Personnel 


AGATHA LINDNER KLEIN 


The failure of libraries to be a dynamic 
force in a complex and confused society is 
closely related to their inadequacy of staff 
and meagerness of funds. Librarians trained 
to administer the library and its depart- 
ments, give reference and reading guidance, 
serve special age or subject interest groups 
of library users, and to plan, direct and 
carry out policies for the development of 
service are obliged to fritter their time way 
on routine non-professional tasks. While 
these tasks are necessary to the proper func- 
tioning of the library, librarians, bogged 
down in details, are forced to postpone pro- 
fessional service and find themselves unable 
to carry out the truly educational purposes 
of the library. All librarians agree that with 
larger staffs they would be able to accom- 
plish these purposes. However, it is possible 
that with realignment of duties and with 
staff members trained to carry out either 
professional or non-professional work, rather 
than to do both, libraries could accomplish 
their objectives without a larger, or at least 
a much larger, staff. 


When the library does differentiate be- 
tween professional and non-professional du- 
ties and divides up the activities accord- 
ingly, the library profession will be able to 
attract and keep people with suitable abili- 
ties for each. The recruiting problem will 
be simplified when professional librarians 
find that their training corresponds to the 
work required of them in actual libraries 
and that each day brings a challenge to im- 
prove library service. Then librarianships 
will receive deserved recognition as a pro- 
fession. At the same time the library will 
attain its proper position of importance in 
society. Thus the potentials of the present 
will become the realities of the future. 

Dr. E. W. McDiarmid, University of 
Minnesota librarian, has stated that profes- 
sional library activity involves the exercising 
of discretion and judgment. The profes- 
sional librarian plans courses of action and 
decides which one should be followed in 
various situations, while the non-profes- 
sional performs tasks, under the direction of 
the paisa, according to methods and 


practices already adopted. Non-professional 
tasks include the technical and routine work 
in the acquisition, order, catalog, processing, 
circulation, reference and housekeeping 
phases of the library. Typing, filing, shelv- 
ing, checking of lists against the card cata- 
log, acquisition routines for most items, 
cataloging of fiction and simple non-fiction, 
typing of added card catalog entries from 
process slips, routine circulation desk work, 
overdues, poster work, mending and the 
keeping of library records are only a few of 
the non-professional tasks found in every 
library. Each librarian can enumerate the 
many tasks in her particular position which 
she could or does delegate to a non- 
professional. 

In the past all libraries have trained cleri- 
cal and sub-professional workers on the job. 
This instruction has consumed a great deal 
of the librarian’s time, and many librarians 
have wished that they could hire personnel 
already trained in the basic technical pro 
cesses. On the job training, while it fits the 
individual for the routine tasks immediately 
assigned to him, is not likely to inaugurate 
improved methods developed in other li- 
braries, and it fails to offer the general edu- 
cation that enables the individual to become 
a better citizen as well as a better library 
worker. 

Along with the changing pattern in edu- 
cation for professional librarianship a train- 
ing program for sub-professional library 
work is being developed. This training pro- 
gram should be placed at the junior college 
levei as part of the two-year study program 
and should be under the direction of pro- 
fessional library schools. 

An adequate training program for non- 
professional library workers will include 
general education courses, training in cleri- 
cal operations and courses in library tech- 
niques. The general education courses 
should teach the student to think critically; 
to understand the ideas of others, and to 
express his own; to perform as an intelligent 
citizen; to understand, enjoy and participate 
in cultural activities; and to develop a per- 
sonal philosophy. It should, in addition, 
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assist him in developing a vocation adapted 
to his own abilities. The clerical training 
should give the student typing skill and in 
some instances add stenographic and office 
management skills. Through courses in li- 
brary techniques he should learn in general 
the purpose, organization and activities of 
the library, and how libraries do things 
besides methods of performing specific 
routines. 

The Division of Library Instruction, in 
cooperation with the General College, of the 
University of Minnesota will inaugurate a 
course of training for non-professional li- 
brary workers. The program will be com- 
parable to that now given by the University 
as training for various health services, busi- 
ness and sales positions and clerical occu- 
pations. 

The general education courses required of 
each student will include approximately 
twelve literature credits, thirteen social stud- 
ies credits, six science credits, three credits 
each in writing, speech and general art, and 
five credits in practical psychology. Students 
may elect twenty-seven additional credits. 
It is recommended that twelve of these be 
in commercial or practical art, business writ- 
ing, film and drama, and practical phil- 
osophy. Otherwise students may elect to 
begin some subject specialization, such as 
art, science, or literature; or they may elect 
to follow through some specific skill. 


The purely clerical courses will consist of 
typing, for the student who is not already 
proficient, and business procedure for the 
student desiring such work. 


Four library courses, based on job analy- 
ses of non-professional tasks in library 
work, will complete the prescribed training 
for the non-professional library worker. 
Through an orientation course the student 
will learn, besides the actual use of books 
and libraries, the place and work of the 
library in society and the kinds of services 
given by different types of libraries. Library 
routines will be taught in two laboratory 
courses, one covering the techniques and 
routine processes used in obtaining and pre- 
paring all library materials for use; the 
other dealing with the technical aspects of 
circulation, reference and service work, and 
methods used in keeping the library and 
its materials in good condition to serve 
borrowers. 





In Library Techniques I, the methods 
and practices of libraries in ordering, re- 
ceiving, accessioning, elementary catalog- 
ing, filing, and processing of books, periodi- 
cals, ephemeral material, films and records, 
will be taught. Library Techniques II will 
teach the student how to meet the public 
and will stress such problems as personal 
relationships and the division of responsi- 
bility between professional and non-profes- 
sional in the service departments. Here the 
student will also be taught how to register 
patrons, how to charge and discharge books 
and how to carry out the many additional 
circulation routines and maintain the rec- 
ords common to most libraries. The second 
course will also teach shelving, mending, 
preparation of books for the bindery, library 
records and statistical reports, and the skills 
of sign, poster and exhibit making for the 
library. 

The final course in the library sequence 
will consist of one hundred hours of prac- 
tice work in library departments which can 
and will be using non-professionals for tech- 
nical duties. Each student will be trained 
to work in all departments rather than to 
specialize in any one. 


The library courses will include some 
theory to explain why certain methods are 
used but will depend heavily on laboratory 
and graphic methods of teaching, such as 
films and demonstrations, followed by actual 
performance of the routines. Techniques 
will be taught in logical sequence to show 
the relationship between the specific task 
and the whole organization and the objec- 
tives of the library. For example, the routine 
steps of handling a book will be taught to 
show what happens in a library from the 
time the order slip is checked for verification 
until the book is in the hands of the library 
user. 

Upon satisfactory completion of the two 
year course, the student will receive an As- 
sociate in Arts degree from the University. 
He will be fitted to work in college, public 
and school libraries as an assistant under the 
direction of a professional librarian. The 
two year course is planned as a terminal 
unit, and the library courses are not substi- 
tutes for any of the courses in the profes- 
sional library program. The student with 
exceptional ability probably will be dis- 
covered in his first year and will be en- 
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couraged to transfer from General College 
to the College of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts in order to obtain a bachelor’s 
degree and to take the professional library 
program. If a student, upon completion of 
the two year non-professional course, wishes 
to take the professional program, he may be 
able, through examination, to show enough 
proficiency in Cataloging and Classification, 
and Libraries and Soctety, to be allowed par- 
tial credit toward these courses in a profes- 
sional program. The required general edu- 
cation courses are so planned that the stu- 
dent will receive credit for them when trans- 
ferring to §.L.A. Nineteen additional cred- 
its in English, Social Studies and Natural 
Science will be required before the student 
can enter the upper division of S.L.A., but 
they can be obtained through electives in 
General College. 


The problem of recruiting for this pro- 
gram will be somewhat different from that 
of recruitment for the professional library 
school. In the first place, because it is new, 
it must be called to the attention of voca- 
tional counselors and librarians as well as 
prospective students. A description of the 
training program has already been sent to 
several metropolitan vocational counselors 
for criticism and suggestions, and in gen- 
eral they have received it with favor. Coun- 
selors feel there are young people who will 
be qualified for and interested in it. The 
program will also be described in the Gen- 
eral College bulletin and called to the at- 
tention of students entering that college of 
the University. 

A second important factor in recruitment 
is that of attracting young people with cleri- 
cal rather than professional interests. In 
every field of work there are those people 
who prefer doing the more routine tasks 
and who have abilities different from those 
needed for professional positions. The stu- 
dent with average or less intellectual ability 
and imagination, who is not interested in 
leadership but who is dependable, conscien- 
tious, accurate, and who has a good per- 
sonality and appearance is desirable mate- 
rial for non-professional library positions. 
There are already hundreds of such workers 
in libraries, and hundreds more will be 
needed in the years to come. 


Many young people plan to get only two 
years of college training and will be inter- 


ested in receiving specific training for a 
career in library service. Libraries have been 
setting up schemes of promotion in clerical 
and sub-professional lines and will be able 
to develop new schedules wherever needed. 
Library leaders already have indicated that 
they will hire these students upon comple- 
tion of their training, and as the non-pro- 
fessional career service becomes known, 
those trained will find ready employment 
at satisfactory salaries. 

Recruitment for this new course of train- 
ing will need to be carried on primarily with 
high school students and with those enter- 
ing the General College of the University. 
The course program, the type of person 
desired, and the possibilities for employ- 
ment need to be explained to vocational 
counselors all over the state. Leaflets giving 
similar information can be distributed to 
prospective students. Librarians can recruit 
students for this training program from 
among those young people or library clerks 
who are interested in working in libraries 
but who do not have the abilities and quali- 
ties needed for professional library work. 


The immediate question of many librar- 


jans is “Will not employers confuse the 


two groups, hire non-professionals for pro- 
fessional positions and thus lower library 
standards?” In larger libraries personnel 
standards for professional positions are well 
established, and a growing body of trained 
non-professionals will enable professionals 
to drop clerical tasks and thus raise, rather 
than lower, library standards. The training 
program will not prepare the non-profes- 
sional to fill a professional position, and at 
all times he will be taught the difference 
and relationship between his work and that 
of a fully trained librarian. What little 
danger there is of lowered standards is also 
lessened each year by steadily increasing pro- 
fessional position prerequisites. Moreover, 
some libraries do, at present, employ un- 
trained librarians. If they hire non-profes- 
sional library technicians these libraries will 
be under better direction than if they are in 
the hands of completely untrained persons. 
In some few instances a library will have a 
non-professional capable of promotion into 
a professional position. Such promotion 
should be based on further training and 
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general education, and usually the individ- 
ual and the employer will agree on such a 
requirement. 

The training of non-professionals can help 
the current shortage of librarians and it will 
also help to make a clearer distinction be- 
tween professional and clerical library posi- 
tions. In some instances, with a realign- 
ment of duties and positions the trained 
non-professional can take over the border- 
line positions and duties, making it possible 
for salary budgets to be expended for the 
greater benefit of the library user. The pro- 
fessional librarian will be freed to use and 


strengthen her abilities, thus becoming a 
truly satisfied part of the library staff, able to 
give more effective, more inspired service. 

The present ideological struggle has 
brought out clearly that we can no longer 
sit back and take our way of life for granted. 
If we are to hold our own in this war of 
ideas, all of our resources for education must 
be fully utilized. It is not suggested that 
this realignment of library duties and the 
newer educational programs are a panacea 
for the world’s ills. However, they are 
another step forward in the development of 
a dynamic library service. 








Library Expenditures 


Dear Mr. Golling: (Public Examiner) 

In your communication of April 7, 1949, you refer to two opinions — one by 
Assistant Attorney General Albert F. Pratt, dated May 16, 1921, and published 
in the 1922 Report of the Attorney General as No. 59 on page 80, and the other 
by Assistant Attorney General Edward J. Devitt, dated May 21, 1940. You inquire 
which of the two opinions should be followed. 

MSA 134.11 provides that the library board “shall have exclusive control of 
the expenditure of all moneys collected for or placed to the credit of the library 
fund, of the construction of library buildings, and of the grounds, rooms, and 
buildings provided for library purposes. All moneys received for such library 
shall be paid into the city or village treasury, credited to the library fund, kept 
separate from other moneys of the municipality, and paid out only upon itemized 
vouchers approved by the board. * * * With the approval of the council, the board 
may purchase grounds and erect a library building thereon.” (Emphasis 
supplied. ) 

MSA 426.06 provides that the treasurer of a village “shall pay out no moneys 
except upon the written order of the president of the council, attested by the 
clerk.” 

The special provisions of the above quoted 134.11 give the library board 
exclusive control of expenditure of the library fund with the one exception that 
the approval of the council is required in the purchase of grounds for erection of a 
library building thereon. The section clearly provides that library funds shall be 
paid out only upon itemized vouchers approved by the board. Even if a general 
law should require the approval of the village council of all village expenditures, a 
specific provision, such as we have here pertaining to the library board, if incon- 
sistent with the general provision, prevails over the latter. 

Therefore, in my opinion, when the library board presents itemized vouchers, 
approved by that board, to the village clerk, orders issued thereon shall be signed 
by the president and attested by the clerk without the necessity of the approval, 
auditing, or allowing of such expenditures by the village council, with the one 
exception hereinabove referred to. 

In so far as the opinion of May 21, 1940, is inconsistent herewith, it is hereby 
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superseded, and the opinion of May 16, 1921, is the one to be followed. 
Very truly yours 
J. A. A. Burnquist 
Attorney General 

















Wanted: School Librarians 


KATHERINE PUTNAM 


Bryant Junior High School Library, Minneapolis 


Everyone is talking about recruiting these 
days — recruiting for the army and the 
navy, recruiting nurses, school teachers, and 
librarians. Everyone is talking about the 
teacher shortage, and any school adminis- 
trator can tell you that this includes school 
librarians. 

What is the situation in Minnesota today? 
We do not meet the minimum requirements 
of the Minnesota State Department of Edu- 
cation for certified school librarians, to say 
nothing of the standards the American Li- 
brary Association and its section, the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians. There 
are at present 109 professionally trained 
librarians in the schools of the state, when 
by state standards we should have 300. If 
the minimum standards of the American 
Association of School Librarians were met 
—one trained librarian for each 500 pupils 
—the total number would be 700, The need 
for these people is great and there are many 
administrators who are ready to employ 
them, but where are we going to get 591 
more people? 

Minnesota also needs many teacher-librar- 
ians to serve in its smaller schools. At pres- 
ent there are 184 librarians with nine quar- 
ter hours of library training and 268 teach- 
ers doing library work without special train- 
ing of any sort. Thus the number of people 
equipped with the minimum amount of 
training is not nearly sufficient for our 
needs. 

The national picture is not very different 
from the one in Minnesota, for in 1948 the 
American Library Association estimated that 
4,000 more trained school librarians were 
needed. What can we do to secure these 
needed people? 


Participating Groups 


Fortunately the problem of recruiting li- 
brarians is of interest to many different 
groups of people. Several national education 
organizations, including the American Li- 
brary Association with its many divisions 
and sections, are continuously working on a 
variety of projects. State library agencies, 
state educational associations, individual 





public libraries, and various civic and cul- 
tural groups, such as the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, have made con- 
tributions to the library recruiting program. 
The teachers unions contribute by working 
for the improvement of the two greatest 
deterrents to recruitment: poor salaries and 
undesirable working conditions. All of these 
organizations have given us invaluable help, 
and it is possible that most of them would 
do much more if they could receive a suf- 
ficient amount of the right kind of help 
and encouragement from school librarians. 


The task is not an easy one, but school 
librarians must assume the responsibility for 
reaching all of the pertinent groups and 
organizations dealing with young people or 
those who influence young people. The 
Future Teachers of America, especially its 
high school chapters; Friends of the Library, 
including its junior branches; and state and 
local employment agencies are representative 
of the organizations which should be en- 
couraged to study our needs. In our own 
state we might well concentrate on the sub- 
ject of recruiting at the workshop of the 
Minnesota Association of School Librarians, 
to be held at Lyman Lodge at Lake Minne- 
tonka next September. 


Useful Materials 


The activities that have been carried on 
up to this time seem to fall into a few dis- 
tinct patterns. Probably the most popular 
procedure is the preparation and distribu- 
tion of literature. Leaflets and pamphlets 
have been published by library schools, pro- 
fessional organizations, state departments of 
education, state library agencies, and some- 
times individual public schools and libraries. 
Typical of this group is the brochure of the 
Department of School Libraries of the Ala- 
bama Education Association, How About 
School Librarianship for You? The publish- 
ers of vocational materials represent another 
fruitful source, and an up-to-date list of 
them can be found in the Occupational 
Pamphlets by Forrester and the Minnesota 
State Department of Education’s Reference 
of Occupational Informational Materials, a 
copy of which has been sent to all schools. 
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Posters have proved to be more effective than 
pamphlets in some situations and several 
state library associations have prepared ex- 
hibits to be shown at schools or educational 
conventions. 


Direct Approach 


Best of all the recruiting methods is the 
direct approach with the prospective librar- 
ians. The students in the Library School at 
the University of Minnesota give an annual 
tea for high school seniors who have been 
selected for their interest and ability by the 
school librarians in and near the Twin 
Cities. The program includes talks on li- 
brarianship, and a tour of the university 
library. 

There are several films which effectively 
depict library service, particularly useful in 
localities with meager library service. Es- 
pecially popular is the one entitled, Books 
and People — the Wealth Within, which 
is available for loan from the Library Divi- 
sion, Minnesota State Department of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul. 

Panel discussions which bring out the 
various phases of library work are notable 
for presenting many points of view. 

A provocative variation is the “Librarian 
for a Day” plan in which promising high 
school students are given a day’s experience 
as a librarian. Another means of activating 
teachers and counselors to push librarian- 
ship is to give talks on library opportunities 
at educational conferences. Some states have 
an official Library Week during which in- 
tensive recruiting campaigns are carried out. 

School librarians would do well to ac- 
quaint themselves with the scholarships 
available to library students, although most 
scholarships, which range from $50 to $100, 
seem inadequate in comparison with the 
present cost of higher education. Care 
should be taken to select carefully the recipi- 
ents of even such meager awards lest in our 
desire to fill vacancies we encourage people 
unsuited for the career, and thus indirectly 
help to lower our professional standards. 

An excellent opportunity for recruitment 
open to all school librarians is the vocational 
unit taught in high schools. Here the school 
librarian can be on the spot with informa- 
tion and enthusiasm about her job. Her 
vocational file should contain such attractive 
pamphlets as Mademoiselle’s reprint Passing 
the Book and the American Library Asso- 


ciation’s 10,000 Careers With a Challenge, 
to name but two. Students can be directed 
to chapters in books like that of Margaret 
Scoggin’s in People are Our Business by 
Beryle Williams. Teachers can be informed 
of films like the above mentioned Books 
and People. We should be sure to have 
materials that are up-to-date, also those that 
apply particularly to our own region. 


Student Assistants 


Perhaps we school librarians miss one of 
our best recruiting opportunities—our stu- 
dent assistants. 

“Well, gee whiz,” said one of my assist- 
ants the other day, “I used to think all 
librarians had to do was read books. I 
wouldn’t want to be a librarian now; 
there’s too much dull stuff to do.” 

Too many pamphlets and cards to file, too 
many books to shelve, too many delinquent 
notices to be filled out, and not enough 
challenging work to do, makes them lose 
interest in the work. In reality, many of us 
are penalizing the youngsters because we 
don’t have adequate clerical help. We con- 
fine their work to the dull routine jobs and 
the wonder why they don’t want to follow 
in our footsteps! Why not give them a 
chance to help in planning library activi- 
ties, selecting books, and serving as junior 
reference librarians and readers’ advisers? 

School librarians could also be of more 
help to teachers who show some inclination 
for our profession. The experience in the 
classroom is invaluable—a fact which most 
of us who have not been fortunate enough 
to have teaching experience cannot help but 
recognize. With the teacher shortage as it is, 
this is a little like robbing Peter to pay Paul. 


Radio 


One avenue which does not seem to have 
been sufficiently explored is the use of pub- 
licity through radio, press, and magazines. 
And the movies! We should persuade Hol- 
lywood to depict the librarian as other than 
the mousy, frustrated creature of its imagi- 
nation. We should confront the producers 
with some of our peppy, attractive fellow 
workers. If we could but influence the 
radio and film magnates to glamourize the 
librarians as they have the actresses and 
the airline hostesses, probably a large part 
of our recruitment battle would be won. 
Certainly the kinds of service provided by 
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libraries every day should be publicized 
in many ways through radio programs and 
articles in magazines and newspapers. We 
do have several career novels but even here 
my memory fails me if any of their heroines 
are in school library work. 

One word of warning about this publicity 
that depends on glamour. In painting the 
joys of librarianship, we must beware of 
making the picture too glowing. Young 
people today are realists and will reject any 
view that doesn’t “jibe” with the school 1i- 
brary with which they are familiar. 


Selling the Job 


Since we can’t deny that salaries are too 
low and working conditions leave much to 
be desired, let us play up the best features 
of our profession. We might try an ap- 
proach like this: 


Here is a job for anyone who likes diver- 
sity—a job for a person who doesn’t want 
to do the same thing all day long, all year 
‘round. The school librarian is everything 
from a file clerk to an administrator, cata- 
loger, book mender, guidance counselor, 
book reviewer, teacher, reference authority, 
classifier, disciplinarian, processor of books, 
order librarian, curriculum advisor — and 
often all in one day! Here is variety enough 
to suit anyone—and never a dull moment. 
Here also is a job with a long summer’s 
vacation. While every minute of the school 
year is crowded, there are two or three 
months in which to rest the feet and catch 
the breath. 


The School Librarian is — 

The modern school librarian is a teacher; 
she needs special training in order to under- 
stand today’s educational philosophy, new 
teaching methods and the ever changing 
curriculum. She must be prepared to give 
individual and group instruction in the use 
of libraries. She must be able to assist in 
curriculum revision. She must be ready to 
serve her turn on faculty committees and to 
join with teachers in professional organiza- 
tions. She will be called upon to find books 
to help with the guidance of individual 
children. More and more the school librar- 
ian is finding it necessary to be as familiar 
with other media of communication—films, 
film strips, slides, recordings, radio pro- 
grams—in short, all instructional materials 
that are not laboratory equipment. Some- 





times even the textbooks are under the li- 
brarian’s jurisdiction, and she is responsible 
for seeing that the teachers are supplied 
with these as needed. 

Of course, the school librarian is responsi- 
ble for the technical care of books from 
ordering through processing and cataloging 
procedures until they are ready for the 
shelves, and then she becomes the reference 
librarian and the reader’s adviser. Such 
reference questions as she has to answer! 
Here are a few samples asked recently in 
our library: “Who is Herbert Evatt?” 
“What kind of food did the ancient Greeks 
eat?” “What is a peccary?” “How do you 
spell ratiocination?” “Where can I find the 
history of wrestling?” 

What a variety of books the students 
want! A high school senior may want the 
latest best seller regardless of whether it is 
suitable for the school shelves, while to a 
seventh grader any book he hasn’t read is a 
new one. And of course, their tastes are as 
catholic as their individualities are different. 
There was the twelve year old naturalist 
who, after his first glance at the shelves in 
the junior high school library, declared he 
had read all the natural science books. A 
Dickens and Dumas fan was discovered in 
the remedial reading classes because he 
could not interpret his science and mathe- 
matics. One eighth grader’s enthusiasm for 
Shakespeare was so great that she developed 
four or five other ardent readers of his 
plays. One ninth grader, while doing a 
“travel” composition on Germany, became 
so interested in its political theories that 
he demanded Mein Kampf and Karl Marx. 
Then there are the students whom one 
can’t get to read anything but a sports story 
(baseball in the spring, football in the fall, 
or a mystery, or that current favorite, a 
teen-age book). Certainly dealing with 
these youngsters is a challenge. 


The School Librarian as a Recruiting 
Agent 

No teacher has a better opportunity to 
meet and observe all of the pupils in a 
school than the librarian. We may well ask 
“How may the school librarian communi- 
cate her ideas and ideals with regard to 
library service to the student body? This is 
a question which lies at the root of creating 
enthusiasm for library work as a vocation. 


An up-to-date library which spells an invi- 
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tation to enter, and a gracious, understand- 
ing librarian who can meet young people 
on their own level is the best publicity 
librarianship can have. If ‘Miss Brown’ 
has an attractive personality and manner 
she will create in the minds of the students 
an ideal which, other things being equal, 
may tip the scales in favor of choosing li- 
brary work as a career. Frequently we see 
the librarian lampooned in moving pictures 
and by cartoonists. She is usually represen- 
ted as a most unattractive, prissy and acidu- 
lous person, engaged in keeping books safely 
guarded from the public. High school stu- 
dents will learn to discount these distorted 
pictures if their own librarian calls forth 
their admiration and respect. If, however, 
she is tired, overworked, harassed there is 
little chance that young people will wish to 
enter upon similar work.”* 

We would not be realists if we did not 
recognize that many librarians would be 
more capable of presenting an attractive pic- 
ture if some of the conditions to be found 
in our schools and libraries today were im- 
proved. The library room, for instance, is 
too often a dingy, colorless, and poorly 
lighted one. Sometimes it is a room built 
for another purpose and poorly adapted to 
library use. Infinitesimal library budgets for 
materials and supplies have encouraged 
many librarians to think that other fields are 





greener. The amount of clerical work a 
school librarian is responsible for is large 
in proportion to that of other professional 
people, and most of it could be done by a 
good stenographer. Sometimes the librarian 
lacks even such necessities as a typewriter to 
help her with these tasks. Low salaries have 
also contributed to the decreased number of 
school librarians, but in Minnesota, where 
the same salary scale is used for teachers 
and librarians, our problem is mainly one 
of getting recognition for a fifth year of 
training. 

The position of the school librarian in 
the community also needs further considera- 
tion. She is frequently considered a mem- 
ber of a fourth estate without the right to 
enjoy some of the social activities of the 
community, with political action beyond 
voting frowned upon, with her friend- 
ships censored, in short, without the same 
rights and privileges as the parents of the 
children whom she serves. 

As school librarians we must recognize 
the recruitment problem as one to be at- 
tacked from several angles, some of which 
are a bit discouraging, none of which is 
easy. Yet this should not discourage any 
of us who find a wealth of pleasure and 
satisfaction in serving people who are seek- 
ing the knowledge or the fun that we know 
books and libraries can provide. 


*Marie Hamilton Law, What can the School Librarian Do to Interest Students in Librarianship? New Jersey School 


Library Association Quarterly, November 1947, 





Almyra Baker, Crosby, Minnesota. 





Camn Conference 


Minnesota Association of School Librarians announces a fall camp confer- 
ence at Elizabeth Lyman Lodge on Lake Minnetonka September 16-18. A 
program of professional interest to school librarians is being planned, plus an 


opportunity for camp recreation. For information and reservations, write to 

















The Small Library Needs a Recruiting Program 


Emity L. Mayne 


Supervisor of Extension Library, State Library Division 


Articles in library periodicals and con- 
vention discussions of modern trends in li- 
brary activity often bring no leap of en- 
thusiastic response from the librarian serv- 
ing a small public library. She feels no 
enthusiasm for a task that means spending 
money—which she does not have—or time 
—well, she has even /ess of that! 

Starting a recruitment program is one 
present-day activity which needs neither! 
Working to convince young people that a 
career as a librarian is fascinating and worth- 
while can bring the librarian a new outlook 
on her own work, while it results in extra 
help to relieve her work load. The librarian 
of the small public library who meets the 
challenge will find that recruiting young 
people will recreate the librarian herself. 

Her recruiting task will be easier than 
that of the people working in larger librar- 
ies, for she knows every person entering the 
building—though she may feel she knows 
some of them too well! Janie Jones would 
certainly make a fine librarian, the silly 
little goose! Perhaps helping Janie to see 
the opportunities in library service will re- 
awaken her own sense of humor, her faith 
in young people, her joy in living. Long 
service gives a librarian in a small town 
library a definite start toward recruiting. 
She has watched a young patron advance 
through many temporary phases, now the 
librarian hopes that the important last 
career interest before the girl leaves high 
school will be in a profession for which 
she is fitted. 

The librarian’s own attitude toward stu- 
dents may need a little adjustment. The 
woman who is gracious and cheerful, re- 
membering that “patrons are people,” will 
have a great many more young people 
amenable to her recruiting advances than 
one who glares or gives a tired sigh when 
a youth enters the library, crowding out 
the more orderly adults during the evening 
hours. 

Pride in her profession will need to be in 
evidence also. She must show the young 
patrons that the library offers a chance to 
work happily in a vocation that is vitally 
necessary to the community, that meets the 


problems of active citizens of all ages. The 
young would-be recruit will feel that work 
in a library will widen her own horizon as 
well as give her a respected place in the 
community. 

But what of the high school assistants 
who are now at work in the library? Are 
they given a chance to feel that they are 
advancing, that theirs is an important part 
of library service? Do they have added 
duties as they become proficient in simple 
tasks? Are they given an opportunity to 
use their own initiative, to make a perma- 
nent donation to their home-town library? 
Is the librarian interested in the assistants 
as individuals or merely as a means of get- 
ting books back on shelves fairly close to 
where they belong? After the student is 
graduated, a friendly librarian can follow 
him through college, can write to the college 
librarian about his work, can discuss library 
careers during vacations, can continue to 
recruit. The student who stays on, working 
part or full-time in the library, is, of course, 
a constant incentive to recruiting. 

A successful recruiting program will in- 
clude a close understanding between the 
school and the public library. Principal and 
teachers can be a source of help in finding 
high school assistants for the library, can 
suggest names of possible recruits. The high 
school . librarian may help plan a joint 
library club group aiding both libraries. As 
the school librarians bring pupils to public 
libraries, the public library worker may visit 
the school. She will be eager to be per- 
mitted to have a part in the school voca- 
tional guidance program and will send the 
school up-to-date lists of materials on library 
careers. The art teacher will often send dis- 
plays and students to plan library exhibits, 
if approached in time. The vocational guid- 
ance director will be glad to distribute a 
list of the library’s holdings of new voca- 
tional articles in all fields. Perhaps the com- 
mercial department may allow an interested 
student to mimeograph the material for li- 
brary use also. 

A tea, coke party or open house for senior 
students and school library club need not 
be expensive, but will bring patrons to the 
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library, as well as potential library recruits. 
A library film can be secured from the State 
Library Division for the function. Such an 
activity might also give an opportunity for 
increasing board of trustees-librarian coop- 
eration and parent interest, if certain of 
these adults are asked to assist with time 
or funds. 

Asking a student committee to sponsor a 
hobby show in the building, urging student 
groups such as Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
science or art clubs to hold an annual meet- 
ing at the library—all of these will give an 
eager recruiter a chance to work. 

Clippings, pictures, interesting news 
items, information about libraries and un- 
usual library careers could be mounted on a 
well-placed bulletin board. A “positions- 
open” page from a current library periodical 
and a Federal examination announcement 
with salary underlined would attract atten- 
tion and urge young people to enter the pro- 
fession. A supply of leaflets explaining li- 
brarianship might be placed where a patron 
could select one without having to answer 
embarrassing questions. 

Articles in local newspapers and school 
magazines informing readers of special ac- 
tivities, library projects, of library planning 
for youth, if submitted early and in a form 
that the editor suggests, will bring two re- 
sults. They will interest recruits and will 
show the community that the public librar- 
ian is alert. Such articles will make interest- 
ing library contacts for readers who never 
read book lists. 

If asked concerning her community inter- 
est, the librarian will immediately remember 
that she has always helped local clubs find 
material for book reports and papers. She 


may even be a member of a club and attend 
whenever she is able to get a substitute. 
Work with organizations can also further 
the librarian’s recruiting plans. Kiwanis and 
Rotary clubs often invite a student guest to 
their weekly luncheons. Why must this 
person be a Future Farmer, a prominent 
athlete, or a charming vocalist? Why not 
suggest to a dentist that he increase the 
prestige of the library profession by inviting 
a student assistant? 

Enlist the aid of local women’s clubs, fra- 
ternal and veteran’s organizations and labor 
groups, and any other adult groups which 
support an educational program. Perhaps 
one will donate a small scholarship gift as 
a result. The librarian might become in- 
formed and tell recruits of the possibilities 
of a loan from such organizations as the 
American Association of University Women 
and Federation of Business and Professional 
Women. 

Seizing opportunities to take book ex- 
hibits and giving talks on the work of the 
library and on the state and national pro- 
grams may bring the librarian helpful re- 
cruits. A mother in one book-talk audience 
told the librarian that her daughter had 
always wanted to be a librarian. The girl 
became an efficient library worker. 

An alert librarian will be incensed at these 
suggestions and immediately begin thinking 
of plans better fitted to her own community. 
For the librarian serving the patrons of a 
small public library is a person who accepts 
her responsibility for recruitment of pro- 
fessional or clerical library workers—because 
it means help for herself, opportunity for 
her library and for her young friend, the 
recruit. 
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The Recruitment Program in a Large Public 
Library 


PERRIE JONES 
Librarian, St. Paul Public Library 


The St. Paul Public Library, like most 
other libraries, I suppose, has tried a variety 
of schemes to lure promising young people 
into the profession. Most of you will re- 
member, and with some disappointment 
and chagrin I believe, the many times 
librarians have gone out to this school or 
that on Vocation Day, together with nurses, 
social workers, laboratory technicians, sten- 
ographers and many other capable repre- 
sentatives of their chosen fields, only to find, 
when the students had picked out their 
favorite careers, that a pitifully small hand- 
ful straggled into the room where the glories 
of being a librarian were presently to be set 


forth. 


That was a method we soon decided 
against because it brought no returns. We 
were beaten before we began. Who could 
get the attention of an able-bodied girl after 
she had listened to a Red Cross drama show- 
ing a glamorously uniformed blond rescuing 
the bloodied young soldier from a doom 
that was obviously worse than—what? Well, 
it was hard to tell, but it was pretty bad. 
There wasn’t a dry eye in the room. 


What card catalog come to life, or the 
most skittish of shelving skits, or even the 
promise of a coke machine in the lunch 
room could possibly convince the high 
school girl that what she wanted more than 
anything else in her life was to become a 
librarian? And to start that fascinating and 
honorable career as a page at a few cents 
an hour? And as for the boys, where were 
they? It was obviously a waste of time for 
everybody. 

But what to do instead? We needed 
then, and do now, alert, able-bodied young 
people who were willing to find out what 
there was to this library business. So we 
decided to experiment with a different ap- 
proach, a recruitment tea to be held at the 
Library itself, not in the school—that is a 
very important point. They would come to 
us. They would see librarians informally 
in their own surroundings. They would 
listen to a few very short speeches—five 





minutes would be the limit—mostly by 
young enthusiastic members of the staff who 
would speak frankly, humanly and inform- 
ally of their ideas on the satisfactions of a 
library job; their answers to, “Why I chose 
library work as a career.” The librarian 
would wind things up with a brief sum- 
mary of the qualifications and training for 
librarianship and exactly what to do to 
get that first appointment under Civil Serv- 
ice, which is part of this library’s. set-up. 
We would have ready mimeographed sheets 
giving the details of grades, salaries and the 
like in this Library so that students had 
definite information to take away with 
them. We would then have refreshments 
and a chance to talk together. 

In the spring of 1947 we gave our first 
recruitment tea. As plans developed in the 
competent hands of Miss Elsie Baker, Chief 
of the School Division, we asked the school 
librarian, the head of the English depart- 
ment and the vocational guidance director 
of each of the eighteen high schools, 
whether private, parochial, or public, to se- 
lect five students each, from those juniors 
and seniors who showed signs of being 
especially interested in coming to such a 
party, not only for the food, but for imme- 
diate work possibilities and perhaps for a 
career later on. In addition to the fifteen 
students and the three teachers from each 
school, faculty members from the library 
schools at the University of Minnesota and 
the College of St. Catherine, and the Direc- 
tor of the State Library Division were cor- 
dially invited. 

And now after three annual recruitment 
teas I can say we feel rather pleased with 
the results. In the first place each time at 
least 150 students have come out of approxi- 
mately 300 invited, the talks have been easy 
to listen to and pertinent, the tours through 
the building well patronized, and discus- 
sion lively, especially around the coffee table. 
At this point I must interpolate that the 
atmosphere among the students changed 
very perceptibly for the better at the second 
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tea when we added a coke bar to our 
refreshment facilities, with some of our own 
pages in attendance. 


Another reason we have felt as if we 
were headed in the right direction is that 
the students have seemed to be interested. 


There are four points we stress: 1, possibi- 
bilities of immediate work as page, date of 
the next Civil Service examination and de- 
tails concerning filing one’s application; 2, 
the new courses at the University of Minne- 
sota for those interested in clerical jobs in 
libraries; 3, the full year’s work in library 
instruction leading to a degree and recog- 
nized standing in the profession; and 4, the 
fact that it is quite possible to work part- 
time at the library during one’s college 
years. 

Particular emphasis is laid on the fact 
that the public library in its different depart- 
ments or divisions offers special possibilities 
for the young person who might be pro- 
ficient, for instance, in music or art, but dares 
not risk the hazards of earning a living as a 
concert singer or an artist. There is also 
the girl who likes nursing although she 
doesn’t wish to become a nurse, but who 
would be interested in library work in hos- 
pitals; or the young man with leanings 
towards the engineering or scientific fields 
who can’t put in the required number of 
years for that kind of course, but who 
could still work in his chosen field if he 
became a specialist in technological collec- 
tions. Many a girl has been intrigued with 
social work up to a point, who may not wish 
to become a social worker but would be an 
excellent person in charge of a collection 
on social welfare. Think of the might-have- 
been-kindergartners or high school teachers 
who are getting definite satisfaction out of 
their work with children and young people 
in libraries rather than schools. 


One comment at the last recruitment tea 
from a page-recently-become-clerk may il- 
lustrate the attitude of some of our guests. 
In answer to a comment that several boys 
were present from his high school he said, 
“Yes, and they are a picked lot; and what 
is more, they haven’t come for the tea, they 
want work.” And in addition to that they 
will probably continue to want it through 
their four years of college. If during that 
time we have not converted at least one 








to a library career, let us take stock of 


ourselves. 

A third reason for being pleased with our 
recruitment teas is that we are getting 
better qualified young people who are ask- 
ing for work. Actually, that fact reflects, 
also, the trends of labor in general, as well 
as the teas. But might not that be just one 
more reason for renewed energy in recruit- 
ing, to take advantage of this situation? 
So far as I can see, the simple device of 
luring in a handpicked lot of young people 
with food and the possibility of jobs could 
be used in smaller libraries as well as those 
in cities of the first class. You don’t need 
150 to have a party. Fifteen can have a very 
good time and be even more informal. If 
you feel your town could not supply even 
15 from your high schools, why not take in 
a nearby consolidated high school? This 
would undoubtedly appeal to your school 
librarians if it would provide them with 
more potential help. Have it in plenty of 
time before school closes, bring in teachers 
and school librarians and go to it. Show 
them around behind the scenes, upstairs 
and down; have fun. 

There was one new development in our 
plans this year. We realized we had been 
getting excellent cooperation from the Eng- 
lish teachers and school librarians, but the 
vocation directors seemed a little elusive. 
So this last winter we decided to concen- 
trate on that group, to try out on them a 
litle pre-recruitment program. Consequently, 
in January we had a meeting exclusively for 
the high school counselors. This gave us an 
opportunity first of all to know them and 
then to discuss informally over a cup of 
coffee what kind of students we needed and 
what kinds of jobs we had open at that 
moment and what the salaries were. We 
found what was badly needed by the coun- 
selors was specific information on the va- 
riety of jobs available—the clerical and 
typing jobs, the jobs demanding accuracy 
and attention to detail in the Catalog Room, 
the jobs that take for granted poise and 
clear headedness and courtesy at the public 
desks, the jobs that make necessary a good 
business head, those that are based on the 
knowledge of the reading needs of children, 
young people, the hospitalized sick and 
the shut-ins not in hospitals. There were 
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evidences not only of interest but of sur- 
prise that all this was included in a public 
library where all that had been previously 
thought of was a book pushed across a 
counter. We also included in this meeting 
Dr. McDiarmid, Librarian of the University 
of Minnesota, and Mr. Russell Schunk, 
Director of the State Library Division. This 
seems to have opened the door, and many of 
the counselors, as well as their students, 
were present on the afternoon of the annual 
tea in March, 

We believe this improvement in our 
working relations with occupational guid- 
ance groups is very important. If it can be 
repeated on the next higher level, so as to 
get more cooperation from guidance groups 
in colleges and universities, it should make 
a great deal of difference, not only in the 





Cataloging Code 


The A.L.A. Cataloging Rules for Author and Title Entries, the long- 


numbers but in the quality of our future 
students in library schools. 

This is, as you see, a simple and direct 
attack on the situation to get immediate 
help in the lower levels. That, in a library 
which must choose its staff through Civil 
Service, is necessary and helpful if you wish 
to observe, pick and groom those you hope 
will stay in the service and advance to posi- 
tions of responsibility. But even for those 
public libraries who may choose quite freely, 
I believe this method will present many 
advantages and there is nothing to be lost 
in the attempt. In fact, if our experience is 
any criterion, you will enjoy it, you will 
make closer and better relations with the 
schools, and as a final reward, find you 
have some new, bright, energetic young 
people asking for work. 











awaited code of cataloging practice, has just been published. For nearly 15 
years the 1908 edition has been under study, expansion, and revision. The 
result aims to represent the best or most general current cataloging practice of 
the libraries of the United States. 


This is the revision of the 1941 preliminary edition for which the Division 
of Cataloging and Classification was responsible. Clara Beetle is the editor. 
The chief changes are a rearrangement of the material to emphasize the basic 
rules and subordinate their amplifications, and to make the sequence of rules 
logical in so far as possible; reduction of the number of alternate rules; 
omission of rules of description; rewording to avoid repetition or to make the 
meaning clearer; and revision, where possible, of rules inconsistent with the 
general principles. — American Library Association, Chicago, 1949. 288 pages. 


$5.00. 
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service in Waseca to take his library science 
training. 

Isadora Veigel, former assistant librarian 
in the Mankato Public Library, has been 
appointed to fill the position of head li- 
brarian, a vacancy caused by the death of 
Mrs. Clara C. Bordwell. 

Mrs. Alford Wilson was recently named 
librarian of the Stewartville Public Library, 
succeeding Mrs. C. C. Lenton. 

Margaret S. Gable, a former librarian in 
Mankato, died on March 29. 


Lucretia D. Clapp, employee of the Min- 
neapolis Public Library for more than 30 
years before her retirement in 1945, died 
recently in Burlington, Iowa. 

Eileen Miller has been appointed as ar- 
chives librarian at the College of St. 
Thomas. She succeeds Jane Connolly, who 
has become reference librarian with the 
Department of National Defense in Wash- 
ington. 

Myrtle Rundquist has announced the ap- 
pointment of Mary Cary of St. Cloud as 
county librarian, serving Clay County. Miss 
Cary has had experience as a cataloger with 
the Stearns County Library and is complet- 
ing her library courses at the Division of 
Library Instruction, University of Minne- 
sota, in June. 


Buildings 

The children of St. Paul are extremely 
fortunate to have the recently dedicated 
beautiful new Cochran Room for their use. 
This room, with its blond walnut paneling, 
marionette theater, story alcove, movable 
display fixtures, photo charging equipment, 
and many other features, represents the lat- 
est thing in children’s rooms. The room is 
a gift of Mrs. Arthur H. Savage in memory 
of her parents, Thomas and Emilie Belden 
Cochran. 

St. Paul Seminary is building a new 
$350,000 library. It will house 100,000 
books. The basement and part of the super- 
structure skeleton have already been con- 
structed on the Mississippi Boulevard side 
of the Seminary campus. 

The Winthrop Public Library has just 
completed a redecorating program. A new 
linoleum floor has been laid, shelves and 
furniture have been stained and varnished, 
and new drapes added. 

The Cook Public Library has moved from 


its quarters in the school to a room in the 
new municipal building. 

Magney, Tusler and Setter, Minneapolis 
architects, have been engaged by the library 
board at Waseca to start plans on a new 
library building to be located on Trow- 
bridge Park land. 


Friends of Washington County 
Library 

The Washington County Friends of the 
Library recently held their annual meeting 
and re-elected the following officers: Mrs. 
W. A. Benitt, President; Mrs. O. E. Peter- 
son, Vice President; and Mrs. George V. 
Davies, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Library Trustees 
Newly appointed: 
B. C. Barrett, Detroit Lakes 
Mrs. M. E. Quast, Fairfax 
Ben Gillman, Marble 
Officers: 
Mrs. Thomas Appelget, Calumet, 
President 
Mrs. Sam Bogdonovich, Calumet, Vice 
President 
John Hughes, Calumet, Secretary- 
Treasurer 
Mrs. E. R. Burns, Crosby, President 
Elmer G. Anderson, Crosby, Vice 
President 
Mrs. S. Hillerud, Crosby, Secretary- 
Treasurer 
Mrs. J. A. Sealander, Detroit Lakes, 
Vice President 
Mrs. L. H. Rutledge, Detroit Lakes, 
Secretary 
Mrs. Hildur Berg, Marble, President 
Mrs. William Tellefsen, Marble, Vice 
President 
S. C. Ellis, Marble, Secretary-Treasurer 
Minnie M. Dilley, Northfield, President 
E. M. Davis, Winona, President 
Mrs. A. O. Stubstad, Winona, Vice 
President 
Roy G. Wildgrube, Winona, Secretary 
After 18 years of service, Ben W. Palmer, 
Minneapolis attorney, recently resigned as a 
member of the Minneapolis Public Library 
Board. 


New Book 
Youth, Communication and Libraries has 
recently been published by the A.L.A. This 
book is made up of papers and discussion 
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at the University of Chicago’s 1947 Library 
Institute. Sixteen contributors examine the 
means for attaining a library program re- 
lated to mass communication which will 
meet the social, educational, and cultural 
needs of young people. They point up these 
needs and the opportunities for service with 
which they challenge libraries and schools. 

The first three papers form keynote chap- 
ters in that they present background mate- 
rial necessary for the complete interpreta- 
tion of many of the subsequent papers. A 
group of five papers presents the specific 
tasks and functions of printed material and 
of the library in meeting youth problems. 
Another group is concerned chiefly with the 
workings of the library in relationship to 
young people. The problem of making 
library service accessible and of evaluating 
the effectiveness of services rendered are 
typical of those discussed. 

The book is edited by Frances Henne, 
Alice Brooks, and Ruth Ersted. $3.50. 


U. S. Librarians 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission has 
been accepting applications for several 
- months for its Librarian examination; how- 
ever, sufficient eligibles to fill existing vacan- 
cies in this field have not yet been obtained. 
The Commission therefore wishes to bring 
the examination to the attention of quali- 
fied persons who have not yet applied. 

The entrance salary for the positions to be 
filled is $2,974 a year, and opportunities for 
advancement are favorable. To qualify ap- 
plicants must pass a written test and must 
have had appropriate education or training 
in library work. 


Applications for the Librarian examina- 
tion will be accepted by the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C., 
until further notice. Application forms may 
be obtained at most first- and second-class 
post offices, from Civil Service regional 
offices, or from the Commission’s Washing- 
ton office. 


Radio and Television 

More than 400 sources of information on 
radio and television are listed in a new 
Radio and Television Bibliography just 
issued by the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. 

This guide was prepared by Gertrude C. 
Broderick, Specialist in Radio Education, 


under the direction of Franklin Dunham, 
Chief, Educational Uses of Radio, Office of 
Education. Harry Moskowitz assisted in the 
compilation. 

Accompanying each reference is an an- 
notated description. In addition to general 
radio and television sources, the bibliogra- 
phy offers summaries of published informa- 
tion on careers in radio, broadcasting tech- 
niques and script writing, radio education, 
scripts, books and plays. Material is also 
indexed under engineering, frequency mod- 
ulation, television, radio and _ recording 
equipment, transcriptions, and periodicals. 

Sources of general information, and an 
alphabetical index to the bibliography’s 417 
entries conclude the Office of Education pub- 
lication. Copies are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at 15 cents each. 


Herbert Putnam Award 

The American Library Association has 
announced that Dr. Carleton B. Joeckel, 
former dean, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and now professor, 
School of Librarianship, University of Cali- 
fornia, has been given the first Herbert 
Putnam Honor Award. The award is being 
made in commemoration of the 5oth anni- 
versary of the appointment of Dr. Herbert 
Putnam as Librarian of Congress. Dr. Put- 
nam achieved distinction servicing in that 
position from 1899 to 1939. 

The Herbert Putnam Honor Fund was 
established by friends and associates of Dr. 
Putnam upon his retirement. Donors speci- 
fied that that income from the fund was to 
be used at intervals as grants-in-aid to an 
American librarian of outstanding ability, 
for travel, writing or other use that might 
improve his service to the library profession 
or to society. 

Dr. Joeckel was selected by the Executive 
Board, the governing body of the American 
Library Association. He will use the award 
to assist in his research on libraries in the 
American federal system. 


Government Films 
Publication of a 1949 catalog, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Films for School and Industry, 
was announced today by the Office of Edu- 

cation, Federal Security Agency. 
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Latest of a series of yearly catalogs, pub- 
lished by Castle Films, the 1949 edition 
describes 1,964 motion pictures and film- 
strips of the Federal Government which 
have been released to the public for non- 
commercial, educational use, and which can 
be purchased from Castle Films, the con- 
tractual distributor of Office of Education 
films. Included in the catalog are films of 
thirteen different government agencies, in- 
cluding the Departments of Agriculture, Air 
Force, Army, Navy, and State, the Coast 
Guard, Public Health Service, and Office of 
Education. 

All of the films have been released under 
the auspices and through the facilities of the 
Office of Education. Many of them have 
not previously been available for general use 
in this country. 

Speaking of this service in encouraging 
and expediting the release of Government 
films, Commissioner of Education Earl 
James McGrath said, “We are glad that the 
Office of Education has been able, through 
its distribution facilities, to effect the release 
for educatonal use of the 1,964 visual aids 
described in this new catalog. I feel sure 
that the films will be valuable teaching tools 
in schools and colleges.” 

Copies of the catalog may be obtained 
without charge from the Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D. C. or from Castle Films, 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29, New York. 


Youth Library 

The American Library Association has 
announced a $20,000 two year grant re- 
ceived from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
establish an International Youth Library in 
Munich. 

The objectives of the International Youth 
Library will be: first to establish a library of 
children’s books from many countries, and, 
second, to illustrate the contribution which 
such a youth library can make in the pro- 
motion of better international under- 
standing. Mrs. Jella Lepman, who is known 
for establishing international youth book 
exhibits, will serve as initial director and 
adviser of the library. Selected children’s 
books in many languages will be brought 
together in the building which the Bavarian 
government has already donated for the use 
of the International Youth Library. These 
books will be used by children and young 


people in Munich and also by adults inter- 
ested in youth. 

Mrs. Lepman and Friends of the Inter- 
nationa: Youth Library believe that it will 
demonstrate methods by which such li- 
braries not only in Germany but in many 
countries can contribute fundamentally to 
better international understanding. 

Margaret Scoggin, librarian of the Nathan 
Straus Young People’s Branch of the New 
York Public Library, has accepted the 
American Library Association’s invitation to 
spend two months this summer in the study 
of young people’s reading in Germany. She 
will consult with Mrs. Lepman concerning 
plans for the International Youth Library. 
Miss Scoggin will represent the ALA Di- 
vision of Libraries for Children and Young 
People. 

The International Relations Committee 
of the ALA Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People will serve as the 
clearing house for information on types of 
books desirable as gifts. Jean Thomson, 
Public Libraries, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
is chairman of the committee. 


Map Manual 

Maps, Their Care, Repair and Preserva- 
tion in Libraries is the title of a new publi- 
cation of the Library of Congress, just is- 
sued by its Division of Maps. The manual, 
prepared by Mrs. Clara Egli LeGear, dis- 
cusses basic techniques for unwrapping, un- 
rolling, filing and handling maps, and the 
care, and treatment of old atlases, maps, 
globes and relief models. 

It includes also a detailed section on 
“Mounting and Reconditioning Maps,” and 
another on “Map Filing Equipment.” 

Mrs. LeGear’s manual, the most com- 
plete study prepared to date on the technical 
problems facing map custodians, will meet 
a long-felt need for such a guide. It com- 
prises 46 pages in multilith reproduction 
and is for sale by the Card Division, the 
Library of Congress, at 30 cents per copy. 


Congratulations! 

On May 26 Mr. and Mrs. John Klein 
(Agatha Lindner Klein) became the par- 
ents of a seven pound baby boy. Mrs. Klein 
was supervisor of the extension library for 
six years, before joining the teaching staff 
of the University of Minnesota Division of 
Library Instruction. 
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Bibliography on Recruiting 


Compiled by A. Rosemary Bowers 


Reference Librarian, State Library Division 


For the Librarian 


Recruiting for librarianship ALA Bul June 
1948 
This issue is devoted to recruiting, espe- 

cially reports of programs carried out by the 

A.L.A. and by state library associations. 

Accelerate recruiting at the high school level 
Lib J 74:462-4 Mar 15 1949 
Notes on methods being used by various 

libraries and associations. 

Are librarians good employers? Evelyn H. 
Allen Wilson Lib Bul 22:518 Mar 1948 
Discusses the attitude of librarians toward 

junior staff members, as a factor in making 

librarianship attractive. 

Eighteen thousand librarians wanted Alice 
G. Higgins Lib J 70:551-4 June 15 1945 
States the need for a change of attitude 

within the profession, a clarification of jts 

aims, to attract new members. 

Let’s tell the world about librarianship Fior- 
rinell Morton Wilson Lib Bul 21:149 Oct 
1946 
Descriptive bibliography of books on li- 

brarianship as a career. 

Many cooks make light work of a recruiting 
folder Joint committee on library work 
as a career Lib J 73:903-9 June 15 1948 
Excerpts from the correspondence of the 

committee who worked on the folder “r1o,- 

000 careers with a challenge.” Points out 

some of the things to be considered in com- 

posing such a pamphlet and will help “li- 

brarians who are wrestling with the problem 

of interpreting their work to outsiders.” 


Progress and problems in education for 
librarianship Joseph L. Wheeler Carnegie 
Corp. of New York, 1946 
Includes chapters on library conditions 

that influence recruiting, on programs for 

recruiting, and on types of recruits. 

Recruiting for librarianship Alice LeFevre 
Mich Lib News Jan 1947 
Tells the importance, as an influence on 


recruits, of the standing of indivdual librar- 

ies in their communities or schools; also 

describes Michigan Library Association’s 
roster of librarian speakers for assembly pro- 
grams on recruiting. 

Recruiting for the graduate library school 
Sydney B. Mitchell ALA Bul 35:491-7 
Oct 1 1941 
Recruiting both for entry into librarian- 

ship and for advanced study, as “handled 

by the library school, by the library profes- 
sion, and by the general public, including 
educators.” 

Recruiting for the library profession Anita 
M. Hostetter ALA Bul 42:25-6 Jan 1948 
Report of a conference on recruiting, and 

the program recommended for the A.L.A. 

Joint committee on library work as a career. 

Recruiting librarians at the college level 
Byron L. Johnson Lib J 71:1450-1 Oct 
15 1946 
The methods used in one college library. 

A recruiting tea Elsie L. Baker Wilson Lib 
Bul 21:748-9 June 1947 
Account of a tea given by the St. Paul 

Public Library for a group of high school 

seniors. 

Recruitment and library training Margaret 
I. Rufsvold ALA Bul 40:151-4 May 1946 
Proposes an educational program “which 

will offer the basic initial training in an in- 

tegrated four year course leading to an A.B. 

degree and provide a broad general founda- 

tion for graduate work.” 


Report on recruiting Harriet D. MacPher- 
son ALA Bul 42:112-14 Mar 1948 
Reports of activities of state associations. 

So you're looking for librarians Agnes B. 
Young Lib J 71:1447-8 Oct 15 1948 
Stresses need for work with vocation 

counselors: also for publicity for the pro- 

fession, such as there has been for the 
library. 
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A step in the right direction; open house at 
Grand Rapids Public Library De Lyle P. 


Runge Wilson Lib Bul 22:696-7 May 1948 _ 


Report on an experiment in which inter- 
ested high school seniors served as ‘Li- 
brarians for a day.’ 

Talking shop Marie D. Loizeaux Wilson 

Lib Bul 22:554 May 1948 

Stresses importance of every librarian’s 
attitude toward her work. 

Targets for tomorrow Richard H. Logsdon 

ALA Bul 40:441-6 Nov 1946 

Suggests needed improvements in work- 
ing conditions—such as better separation of 
professional and sub-professional work—as 
a means of attracting recruits. 

What are you doing in recruiting; a check- 
list of activities Edwin B. Evans ALA 

Bul 40:449-50 Nov 1946 


What can the school librarian do to interest 
students in librarianship Marie H. Law 
oo Institute of Technology, Philadel- 

ia 
eects from New Jersey School Library 

Assoc Quarterly, Nov 1947 

What they're doing in recruiting Mildred 
W. Sandoe ALA Bul 40:124-7 April 1946 
Describes recruiting programs in use in 

various libraries, and also possibilities of 

scholarships. 

Your part in the recruitment program Rob- 
ert M. Agard Wis Lib Bul 44:93-4 May 
1948 
On the importance of personal contacts 

with librarians, in attracting potential re- 

cruits. 


For the Recruit 


Choose a profession that covers the world: 
Librarianship; challenging, satisfying, se- 
cure Long Beach Public School Libraries 
and Long Beach Public Libraries, Long 


Beach, Calif. 

Recruiting pamphlet, on the importance 
of library work. 

400 postwar jobs for men Vocational guid- 
ance research Doubleday, 1945 
Very brief notes on work, requirements, 

opportunities and outlook in the field. 

Joys of librarianship Arthur E. Bostwick (in 
Lockhart, Earl—My vocation Wilson, 
1938) 

Recounts the satisfactions attained in li- 
brary work and the expansion of the field. 
The librarian Sr Scholastic 50:32 May 12 

1947 

Summary of vocational data. 

Librarians Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago, 1945 (Occupational briefs No. 115) 

Library work as a career Margaret R. Mac- 
Donald ALA Bul 42:266-8 June 1948 
Summary of the aims and means of li- 

brary work, and the qualifications and train- 

ing needed for it. 

Library workers Alice B. Keliher Harper, 
1940 
Brief account of what libraries are and 

what librarians do. 

On being a librarian Anna H. Rothbart 
Lib J 70:1012-3 Nov 1 1945 
Incidents illustrating the variety of a li- 

brarian’s work. 


One for the books Estelle McBride Mich Lib 
News Jan 1947 
Reprint of an article from Seventeen 

August 1946, on the attractions of librarian- 

ship. 

Our library Phyllis Fenner Day, 1942 
Personal experiences of a school librarian. 

Passing the book Margaret H. Charles 
A.L.A. 

Reprint from Mademoiselle Sept 1943, 
describing the varieties of work in the li- 
brary field. 

Public libraries in the life of the nation 
Beatrice S. Rossell A.L.A. 1943 
Included job descriptions, qualifications, 

salaries and similar items of interest to pros- 

pective librarians. 

Ruth Ann’s career Sallie Fisher Vermont 
Library Experiment Committee, Burling- 
ton, Vt., 1933 
Informal discussion of library work, writ- 

ten in letter form. 


10,000 careers with a challenge A.L.A. 1948 
Folder of brief, jauntily written notes on 
the attractions of a library career. 


Training for library work; a statement for 
prospective librarians A.L.A. 1945 
Describes education for librarianship, in- 

cluding training for special fields. 


Treasure shelves Lucile Fargo Row, 1941 
Similar to Keliher—Library workers, but 
more detailed. 





M. L. A. District Meetings, 1949 


Auice M. Lewis 


Five spring district meetings were held in 
Minnesota for librarians, trustees, and 
friends of the library. These meetings were 
sponsored jointly by the M. L. A. and the 
Library Division, and at International Falls, 
by the Arrowhead Library Club and the 
Range Trustees Association also. 

Film showings at all the meetings used 
New Chapters, Democracy, or Books and 
People. International Falls showed the film, 
Pacemakers of History, the story of paper- 
making. 

In four of the five district meetings, there 
were panel discussions on the subject, What 
Next for our Libraries? The panels were 
concerned with exactly that — what has 
been accomplished by way of legislation; 
what the Library Survey may mean for fu- 
ture planning and development of library 
service in Minnesota; the present status of 
the Library Demonstration Bill; the im- 
portance of the multi-state planning being 
done by the Tri-State and the Missouri 
Valley planning groups; what individuals— 
librarians, trustees and citizens interested in 
library service—might do to help achieve 
the goals of better, more complete, more 
effective, and better financed library service. 
As a result of these discussions, action was 
taken at each of the meetings to appoint a 
local committee to coordinate the work of 
M. L. A. Activities and Legislative commit- 
tees and to aid in the planning for the 
development of library service in Minnesota. 
Members of the panels included Russell 
Schunk, Glenn M. Lewis, Irene Hayner, 
Marie Knudson, Alice Brunat, Lucille Got- 
try, D. R. Watkins, Emily Mayne, Mrs. 
J. W. Broberg, and Alice Lewis. 

At the Crookston, Sauk Centre and St. 
Peter meetings a Library Idea Pool took 
place in which there was an exchange of 
ideas and practices used in various libraries. 
Mrs. Merle Lennartson, Mary Baker, J. 
Archer Eggen, Wuanita Bell, Margaret 
Nordlie, Myrtle Rundquist, Pearla Kap- 
phahn, Mrs. Margaret Eubanks, Selma Lar- 
son, Dorothy Lutz, and Mrs. Nellie Yantes 
assisted in these discussions. 

The first of the district meetings was at 


International Falls with the librarian, Marie 
Knudson, as chairman. Lachlan McRae, 
librarian of Fort William, Ontario, helped 
to carry out the theme for the meeting— 
Meet Your Neighbors to the North—and 
was the luncheon speaker. He stressed es- 
pecially the place of audio-visual materials 
in his library and the contributions made 
by the National Film Board of Canada. In 
the afternoon, Ruth Jedermann talked on 
the Practical Use of Art Materials in the 
Library. 

On May 3, Crookston was the meeting 
place, with Mrs. Claire Madden, the librar- 
ian, as local chairman. Dean Stallings, 1i- 
brarian of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, was the guest speaker. Several 
librarians from towns nearby in North 
Dakota were also present. 

The new College Library of Gustavus 
Adolphus was the setting for the meeting 
in St. Peter. Grant Hanson, the librarian, 
was chairman. Librarians from other col- 
leges in Minnesota took this opportunity to 
view the attractive, and unusual library 
building. The featured speaker here and 
in Minneapolis was John Lindstrom who 
talked on the theme Color Comes to the 
Library. Mr. Lindstrom is associated with 
the firm of Magney, Tusler and Setter, arch- 
itects for the Gustavus Adolphus Library. 

At Sauk Centre, Lewis Olds was the local 
chairman. The luncheon speaker was Mrs. 
A. W. Martin of the State Home for Girls. 
In the afternoon, Viola Fitch, of the St. 
Cloud Teachers College Library, discussed 
Children and Youth — Their Reading 
Activities. 

Irene Hayner was the chairman for the 
Twin Cities area meeting held at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Dr. C. C. Ludwig, 
Executive Secretary of the League of Min- 
nesota Municipalities, talked on municipal 
financing and its implications for libraries. 

Appreciation should be given to the first 
vice president of M. L. A., Mrs. Agatha 
Klein, who, with the Library Division of 
the Minnesota Department of Education, 
made the basic plans and arrangements for 
these district meetings. 











The Trans-Mississippi Regional A.L.A. Conference will be held at Fort 
Collins, Colorado, Sept. 2-5. States included in the area are Minnesota, Iowa, 


Missouri, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, and two Canadian Provinces, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


The program will feature general sessions, meetings of A.L.A. Divisions, 
Boards, and Committees, a meeting of A.L.A. Council members, a day in the 
mountains, a chuck wagon supper, and a square dance. 


The Student Union Building on the Colorado A. and M. College Campus 
will be headquarters for the meetings which begin early Sept. 2, folowing reg- 
istration. Three dormitories will house conference delegates and meal service 
will be obtained at the Student Union cafeteria. Information concerning 
reservations and advanced registration may be secured from James B. Hodgson, 


Colorado A. and M. College Library, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


Three special workshops and institutes will be held, each having a $2.00 
fee: 


—A Rural Libraries Workshop — Tuesday, Sept. 6, sponsored jointly by 
the A.L.A. Rural Sociological Society Committee and A.L.A. Library Exten- 
sion Committee. The fee will include copies of the Proceedings of the seven 
workshops, one at each A.L.A. regional conference. Information may be 
secured from Mr. Hodgson. 


— A Film Workshop — Tuesday, Sept. 6, will consider fundamentals of 
evaluating film material, planning for films in small localities, film discussion 
programs, and film story hours for children. Information may be secured from 
Mrs. Patricia Blair, A.L.A. Film Adviser, 152 Gibbs St., Rochester, N. Y. 


—A Personnel Clinic, 8:00 a.m. - 9:45 a.m., Sept. 2, 3, 5. The theme 
will be Supervision, the Key to Good Personnel Management. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to the director, Mr. E. C. Stanford, University of 
Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


M. L. A. Conuention October 7 


Mr. Glenn M. Lewis, president, announces that the Minnesota Library 
Association will convene for one day, Saturday, October 1, at the Lowry Hotel, 
St. Paul. Mrs. Rella Havens, convention chairman, and Eleanor Hermann, 
program chairman, will be in charge of arrangements. Tentative plans include 
a morning business session, sectional luncheons, and a banquet with featured 
speaker scheduled for the evening session. 


Plans are in process for two pre-convention conferences, Friday, Septem- 
ber 30, one for trustees, the other for librarians of larger libraries. Alice Lewis 
and Emily Mayne will represent M.L.A. in planning the meetings, which are 
to be under the cooperative sponsorship of M.L.A., the University of Minne- 
sota Division of Library Instruction, and the State Library Division. They 
will probably be held on the University campus. 











